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Hotes. 
ROGATION PROCESSION : 


ASCENSION DAY. 


1451. The Paston men could not go on 
procession on St. Mark’s Day any further 
than the churchyard, because the proces- 
sion-way was stopped; but they hoped 
that in short time the wall should be broken 
down again, and Agnes Paston was amerced 
for stopping the way (° Paston Letters,’ 
ed. Gairdner, 1872, i. 218). 

1472. The Vicar of Cawnton incurred 
the sentence of excommunication for not 
attending the solemn procession at the 
feast of Pentecost at Southwell, and for 
not permitting the parishioners to make 
their oblations at that feast (* Visitations 
of Southwell,’ Camd. Soe., p. 15). 

1595-1600. Izaak Walton’s account of 
Hooker’s perambulations, with notes, is in 
Hooker’s *‘ Works,’ ed. Keble, Church, and 
Paget, 1888, i. 80. : 

Late in the sixteenth century the Vicar 
and inhabitants of Denton, in the West 
Riding, perambulated the common in the 


Gospel at Shepherd Thorn, being one of the 
|meers (Yorksh. Arch. Jour., xii. 19). 

/ 1634. ‘The observation of Gang days, 
or rogation week, is wholly popish, invented 
| by Hilarius the great antichrist, in the year 
/444°° (John Canne, ‘ Necessity of Separa- 
tion,’ ed. 1849, p. 123). 

| 1640. Complaint was made about Ed- 
ward Boughen, minister of Woodchurch, for 
‘his walking the parish round in his surplasse and 
hood, reading prayers and psalmes at divers crosse 
wayes, and digging crosses in the earth at divers 
places of the outbounds of the same.”—‘ Proceed- 
ings in Kent,’ Camd. Soce., p. 122. 

1663. At the archdeacon’s visitation a 
man was presented for ‘* setting his servants 
on work on Ascension Day” (‘ Calverley 
Parish Register,’ ed. 8. Margerison, 1880, 
i. 155). 

1683. A Swedish prince 
““was much offended to tind Ascension Day very 
much contemned by the people of London, observ- 
ing the shops in the town to be generally open on 
that day.” —‘ Miscellanies,’ Surtees Soc., xxxvii. 171. 

1698. Bp. Stillingfleet refers to the annual 


| perambulation in his * Ecclesiastical Cases, 
| Duties and Rights of the Clergy,’ p. 122. 


The entries about ‘ Gospel”? trees in 
& should be added, especially 
68. i. 403. W. ¢. 


‘“ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


(See ante, p. 341.) 


Wuen Collier “reproduced” ‘Englands 
Parnassus, in 1867, he inserted under a 
great number of the quotations references 
which were intended to point the reader 
to the places where the passages could be 
found; and, besides correcting many of 
Allot’s wrong signatures, he gave author 
and verse for numerous entries which failed 
to show signatures. He tells us that, 
although he had not had the opportunity 
of correcting some of his notes, he was confi- 
dent his references would be found accurate. 
Collier was a very bold man. 

I have never seen the original of Collier’s 
reprint, but I have examined many of his 
references ; and if the latter are on a par 
with his edition of ‘Englands Parnassus,’ 
I quake lest I may have erred in taking 
his book as a faithful guide to Allot. And 
I am not by any means reassured when 
I find occasionally that extracts in his 
‘*‘ reproduced” ‘ Parnassus’ are at variance 
with quotations from the original work by 
commentators and critics; especially when 
I remember that he admits having made 


Rogation week, and the vicar read the 


some alterations warranted by the authors 
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whose works he examined. But I am bound 
now to take his book for gospel, and to 
assume that the mingled passages with which 
I am dealing are faithfully rendered as in 
Allot. 

Collier refers the whole of the entry that 
follows to Delia,’ Son. but the 
first line of it was copied from Spenser’s 
‘Hymn in Honour of Love,’ |. 112, and 
the remainder is to be found in the reputed 
author’s * Tragedy of Cleopatra,’ Il. 723-30 
(Grosart) :-— 

‘Beautie,’ p, 15. 
Bewtie, borne of heavenly race: 

Bewtie, (daughter of marvaile) 6 see how 
Thou canst disgracing sorrowes sweetly grace, 
What power thou shew’st in a distressed browe, 
That mak’st aftliction faire, giv’st teares their grace. 
What ! can untressed locks, can torne rent haire, 
A weeping eye, a wailing face, be faire? 
I see then artlesse feature can content, 
And that true Bewtie needs no ornament. 

(signed) S. Daniell. 

The * Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594,” is 
one of Collier’s stock references for quota- 
tions that he could not find in Daniel; and 
sometimes his guesses turn out more happily 
than in the case just dealt with, where he 
deserts his mascot. At other times the 
talisman plays him odd tricks, telling but 
half-truths, or falsehoods that are wholly 
ridiculous. Here is a case of half-truth, 
only the last two lines appearing in ‘ Cleo- 
patra,’ ll. 856-7, the others being a transla- 
tion from Claudianus in Lodge’s ‘ Wits 
Miserie,’ 1596 

*Feare,’ p. 106. 
Feare misinterprets things ; each augury 
The worser way he fondly doth imply. 
Weaknes is false, and faith in cowards rare ; 
Feare tindes out shifts, timiditie is subtill. 

(signed) 8. Daniell. 

Collier missed ‘Wits Miserie’ altogether 
when he sought for references for Lodge 
quotations in ‘Englands Parnassus.’ It is 
a pity that he did so, because the pamphlet 
would have proved highly interesting to 
him as well as to those who are serious 
in their study of Elizabethan literature. 
Allot does not seem to have been aware that 
Lodge wrote * Wits Miserie,’ for although he 
copied ten extracts from it for his book, 
he does not once mention Lodge’s name 
under his quotations. And yet Lodge pro- 
vided a dedication for his pamphlet as well 
as an ‘ Address to the Reader,’ both of which 
he signed, giving also a date and the address 
at which he was staying. But the printer 
forgot to show in his title-page that Lodge 
was the author, and Allot was in too great 
a hurry or too lazy to make proper search 


for the necessary information. Either this, 
or else he got hopelessly entangled when he 
eame to the last part of his work, about 
which I shall have something to say further 
on. The error of attributing passages from 
‘Content’ to the Earl of Oxford is paralleled 
here, as well as in many other places; for 
Allot gives two quotations from ‘ Wits 
Miserie’ to Thomas Achelly, and one each 
to Samuel Daniel, Robert Greene, Joshua 
Sylvester, and Gervase Markham, leaving 
the other four unsigned. And not only so: 
he jumbles six of these quotations with 
quotations from other writers. One case 
I have just dealt with; here are the other 
five. 

*Lechery,’ p. 192. 
Incontinence, dull sleepe, and idle bed, 
All vertue from the world have banished. 
The tickling flames which our fond soules surprize, 
(That dead a while in epilepsie lies) 
Doth starke our sinewes all, by little and little, 
Drawing our reason in fowle pleasure brittle. 


(signed) I. Syl. 7rans/. 


The two top lines are Lodge’s, being a 
translation from Petrarch, and they are 
printed in Collier’s edition at the bottom 
of the page, Sylvester’s lines being shown 
as a continuation of them at the top of the 
next page. I have to assume that the 
two quotations appear as one in Allot. 
Sylvester’s lines are to be seen in Grosart’s 
edition of his complete works, in the ‘ Eden’ 
of Du Bartas, ll. 664-7. Here, as in nearly 
every other case of references for Sylvester, 
I quote the later version of his works, 
although earlier editions of parts of the 
same agree more closely with ‘ Englands 
Parnassus,’ and were, in fact, used by Allot. 

The first line of the next entry is also from 
‘Wits Miserie’; but I have not traced 
the other, as I am entirely ignorant concern- 
ing Achelly’s work, only knowing him through 
odd passages or verses scattered here and 
there in writings of his time :— 

‘ Joye,’ p. 178. 

Fruits follow flowers, and sorrow greatest Joyes : 
As sudden griefe, so sudden Joy doth kill. 

(signed) Th. Achelly. 
No author’s name is signed underneath the 
next extract, and I have only been successful 
in tracing the first two lines, which are shown 
in ‘ Wits Miserie’ as being a translation from 
Lucan :— 


‘Danger,’ p. 59. 
Most strong is he, when Daungers are at hand 
That lives prepar’d their furies to withstand. 
Of common sence he is deprived cleane, 
That falles with closed eyes on Daunger scene ; 
And he that may both paine and hurt eschue, 
Is vaine, if he his proper death pursue. 
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Every species of error that I have been | 
able to find in ‘ Englands Parnassus,’ in- | 
cluding misquotations, purposed and other- | 
wise, and not forgetting concocted references 
by Collier, is repeated in the extracts from 
‘Wits Miserie. Some cases of misquota- 
tion will be dealt with in their places; but 
here is one that presents rather curious 
features. 

Under ‘Content,’ p. 47, is the following 
from Warner’s ‘ Albions England’ 
Comet is worth a monarchy, and mischiefe hits the 

Aillot seems to have associated the end of | 
this sentence with a translation from Ovid 
which appears in Lodge’s pamphlet :— 
Summa petit livor, perfant altissima venti : 
Hate climes unto the head ; winds force the tallest | 

towers. 
Compare 

‘Hate,’ p. 152. 
Hate hits the hie, and windes force tallest towers ; 
Hate is peculiar to a princes state. 
(signed) R. Greene. 

Other cases of modification occur in 
‘ E.P.,’ the editor’s intention being to make 
his extracts chime in with their headings, 
and the association of Warner’s line with 
that of Lodge may have resulted from con- 
tact of the slips, Allot, perhaps, being un- 
decided at one time as to his division for the 
‘ Albion’ line, in which “ mischiefe’’ has 
the sense of ‘‘ hate.” A passage from ‘ The 
Massacre at Paris,’ where the word “ peril” 
is used by Marlowe, is altered to ‘‘ danger” 
to make it fit under ‘Danger. Note that. 
Collier refers both lines to Greene’s 
‘James IV. of Seotland.’ a reference that 
served him at a pinch on other occasions 
when he could not find supposed Greene 
quotations, which turn out not to belong to 
Greene after all. The second line comes 
from the anonymous tragedy of ‘ Selimus,’ 
which I tried to reclaim for Christopher 
Marlowe. My papers appeared in ‘N. & Q’ 
in 1901 ; but I was referred to the authority | 
of ‘Englands Parnassus, which signs | 
‘Selimus’ extracts “‘R. Greene.” Allot, 
as we know now, is infallible. What a pity 
somebody did not put the finishing touch 
to this refutation of my argument by ad- 
ducing something from the veracious Collier ! | 

C. CRAWFORD. 


(T'o be continued.) 


Mr. Crawrorp’s reference is to the 
first edition of Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ 
not the reprint by Constable, or the more 
recent rearrangement. 8. L. Petry. 


estate for a cash “ fine.” 


| Willesden, 


Kempe 


OXGATE MANOR, WILLESDEN. 


THis was one of the parcels of land 
settled on the clergy of St. Paul’s at a very 
early date, and gives the title still to a 
prebendal stall. One would like to have 
more definite knowledge as to when and how 
the lands (which front the Edgware Road, 
opposite the manors of Clitterhouse and 
Renters in Hendon parish) were assigned 
by the Prebendary or the Chapter of St. 
Paul’s to private persons. Can any readers 
fill in some of the blanks in the following 
sketch of the descent of the manor ? 

In 1306, by deed, Robert de Derbia, 
chaplain, let for five years to John de Milton, 
citizen of London, a messuage, two crofts, 
and land in the prebend of Oxgate, part of 
the land abutting on “ Leversdes Lane,’’ 
parts on “la Dene,” and part on Crokes 
Lane, the said John to pay 4 marks IIs., 
in Robert's name, to Edward Britzwell of 


_Willesden—subject to this charge, the lands 
to remain to John de Milton and his heirs 


in fee for ever. This evidently did not 
represent nearly all of the manorial lands, 
and it seems probable that the residue 
remained the property of the clergy until 


_Polydore Virgil the historian was collated 
it about 1513. 


He is reputed to have 
been very keen at making a profit for him- 
self, and is said to have had little honesty 
in the getting of gain, so that he is the more 
likely to have parted with his prebendal 
When Sir Thomas 
Frowyk, Kt., of Finchley and Willesden, 
died in 1506, he held certain lands in 
which with other Middlesex 
property passed to his widow and issue. His 
wife Elizabeth, née Spelman, formerly widow 
of Thomas Jakys, had been Bedwoman to 
the Queen, and died in 1515, seised of her 


_late husband’s estates, including the Willes- 


den parcels. Sir Thomas Chaney, Lord 


Warden of the Cinque Ports, married one 
|of her daughters (Frydeswyde), and thus 


received a share in Oxgate. The daughter 
of this couple, Catherine Chaney, married 


Sir Thomas Kempe of Ollantigh, Wye, Kent ; 


and on the marriage of their daughter Ann 
with Thomas Shirley (afterwards 
a knight) in 1560, one-sixth of the manor 
of Oxgate was included in their marriage 
settlement. At this period the chief 
messuage of Oxgate was occupied by Richard 
Branche, he having married Christian, widow 
of Richard Kempe, which Richard made 
his will at Willesden in 1539. Whether this 
Richard Kempe was the uncle of Sir 
Thomas Kempe, as shown on published 
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pedigrees, I have not been able to prove ; 
but as several of the Kempe relatives had 
become tenants or landowners in Willesden 
since their ‘‘ ancestor’? Archbishop Chichele 
settled Cricklewoods and the Malorees 
estate in Willesden on his foundation, All 
Souls College, it seems probable that, if not 
uncle of Sir Thomas and great-uncle to Anne 
Shirley, Richard was at least a near relative. 

The Twyfords, Franklins, other 
families related to the Kempes continued 
to occupy Oxgate down to the last century ; 
but the manor had been purchased by Sir 
William Roberts in 1649, and became the 
property of the Marquis of Buckingham in 
1816, the lands then consisting of 250 acres, 
over which the Rev. Richard Lendon, M.A., 
claimed manorial rights, without being able 
to say precisely of what the rights consisted, 
or of what value his lordship might be. 


Since my writing on the descent of this 
manor a particularly interesting set of docu- 
ments have come to light, which give precise 
details of the descent of Oxgate from the 
Frowyk family for three generations. These 
records are the petition of Agnes Twyford 
to Queen Elizabeth, and the result of the 
consequent inquiries made by the Court 
of Requests, and they are now available 
at the Record Office. Agnes Twyford states 
that she was formerly wife of William 
Kempe, to whom Sir John Perrot had granted 
.a lease of Oxgate during the minority of 
his son Thomas Perrot, which Thomas, with 
(her brother-in-law) Humphrey Kempe of 
Hendon, had “daily interrupted her quiet 
possession thereof, and by diverse secret 
entries minding thereby to utterly evict and 
dispossess her of the unexpired lease,” for 
which her deceased husband had paid a 
large sum down. Thomas Perrot and Hum- 
phrey Kempe in reply state that Sir Thomas 
Chaney was seised of these lands, having 
married Frideswyde Frowyk, and that this 
couple had three daughters, to whom the 
estate rightfully passed, viz., Anne, who 
“took to husband” Sir John Perrot and 
had a son Thomas ; Catherine, who married 
Sir Thomas Kempe, Kt., who had three 
daughters by her ; and Frances, who married 
Nicholas Crispe of Whitstable. Thomas 
Perrot thus became seised of the lands leased 
to William Kempe; and Agnes having 
annulled that lease by wasting the woods 
thereon, Thomas Perrot took possession, 
and granted a lease thereof to Humphrey 
Kempe. It is clear that the Kempes still 
had an interest in Oxgate, which passed 
ito Sir Thomas Shirley; while Sir Thomas 


Perrot’s claim held good to one third or 
more. Whether the Crispes also retained 
a share is not yet evident to the writer. 
Another case in the Court of Requests, 
earlier than this, deals with the same pro- 
perty at Oxgate held by Sir Thomas Chaney, 
who probably let it to Richard Kempe, 
uncle of Sir Thomas Kempe mentioned 
above. The will of Richard Kempe of 
Willesden was proved in 1539. The will of 
(Sir) Thomas Perrott was proved in 1593, 
and left his lands to his wife Dorothy for 
life, with remainder to his daughter Penelope 
and her issue. The will of Nicholas Crispe 
was proved in 1563. 
FreD. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, S.E. 


CONVEYANCING IN OLD Days at NEw- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—In ancient deeds re- 
lating to property in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
appear occasionally a couple of clauses 
which, as therein expressed, I have not met 
with elsewhere. One illustrates the local 
custom of taking declarations made by 
married women; the other exemplifies the 
use of an official seal to confirm or strengthen 
the seals of the parties. An example of 
the first-named custom occurs in a deed dated 
1336 :-— 

* And I Mariot, being neither driven by force nor 
by fear of the aforesaid Robert my husband, but 
led by my own free will, have appeared in full 
court, in the town of Newcastle aforesaid, and 
there, within the four benches of the court, holding 
the holy Gospels of God, I have sworn before the 
Mayor and bailiffs of the town that whatsoever may 
— in the future regarding my aforesaid 
husband Robert, this deed I will never contradict, 
nor in anywise presume to make void, but I will 
and concede, for me and my heirs, that from all 
law and actions touching the aforesaid...... we are 
by this deed for evermore excluded.” 

Again, in a deed dated 1688 :-— 

_ ‘And the said Barbara Robson, not any way 
forced or compelled by her said husband Thomas 
Robson, but ot her own free will and accord, hath 
come into the Guildhall of the said town of 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne, and personally appeared in 
full and open court there, within the four benches 
of the same, before Sir Wm. Creagh, Knight, Mayor, 
Samuel Gill, Esy., Sheriff, an Alderman of the same 
town, and divers other honest men then and there 
present, and according to the custom of the said 
town, being alone examined and sworn upon the 
holy Gospels of God, hath sworn that whatsoever 
hereafter shall become of her said husband Thomas 
Robson, this her act and deed she will never con- 
tradict nor labour to make void, but the same 
against her and_ her heirs shall stand tirm and 
stable, and she desires that this her act and deed 
may be inrolled.” 

The use of the Mayoralty seal, 7.ec., the 
seal of the Mayor as judge in his Court of 
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Record (not the corporate seal), is illustrated 
by the following clause at the end of a deed 
dated 1580. The vendors are a man and 


and “ within the four benches of the court, 
as the custom is, upon the holy Gospels 
of God, hath sworn,” &c., as before. 


‘In witness whereof to this present writing our | 
seals we have affixed. And because our seals by | 


many persons are unknown, the seal therefore of 
the Mayoralty of the town we have procured to be 
affixed. Given this 16th day of November in the 
— of Elizabeth, &c., the 22nd, Anno Domini 


Then follow the seals and signatures of the 


vendors, and between them the seal of the | 


Mayoralty, inscribed ‘S. Maiorat’ Ville 

Novicast’ sup. Tinam Ad Causas,” with the 

signature of the Mayor, ‘“ Richard Hod- 

shon.” RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“ Banzat”’: its Oricin.—The following 
quotation from The Japan Gazette (6 Jan., 
1906) appears in a ‘ Guide-Book for Tourists 
in Japan’ by the Welcome Society, Tokyo :— 

**The word ‘ Banzai’ (ten thousand years), the 
Japanese national ery which expresses congratula- 
tions, is now as widely known in the world as the 
fame of Japan itself. The origin of the word, 
however, dates back only 15 or 16 years. The 
Tokyo Imperial University is the place where the 
popular word, now on everybody’s lips, was first 
used. That is to say, the word was coined by 
Dr. Shigeno, a great authority on Japanese litera- 
ture. The motive that prompted the learned 
bog to manufacture the word was that he had 

een asked to find a Japanese equivalent. for 
‘Hurrah !’ with a view to its use by members of the 
University on the occasion of their welcoming his 
Imperial Majesty on the morning of Feb. 11, 1889, 
at the celebration of the promulgation of the 
Constitution.” 

A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


APOSTAMATED.’—Sir Henry Wotton, 
writing in 1607 of Tobie Mathew’s conversion 
to Romanism, says: ‘* Neither do I think 
that before his meeting with that mounte- 
bank Bagshaw at Paris he was wholly apos- 
tamated.” Mr. L. P. Smith in his ‘ Life 
and Letters of Sir H. Wotton,’ 1907, i. 395, 
explains the last word as “ afflicted with an 
abscess.” But whatever the reading of 
the MS., the word intended is apostatated, 
i.e., ““become apostate”; see ‘N.E.D.,’ 
i, 391, col. 1. W. C. Bz 


ANONYMOUS WorKs: ‘FLIGHTS OF 
Fancy’: ‘ PEREGRINE IN FraNcE.’—Arch- 
deacon Wrangham’s copy of ‘Flights of 


Fancy ;_ or, Poetical Effusions by a Lady, 
late of Mitcham in the county of Surrey, 


1791,’ is now in the library of the British 


Museum. Another impression, recently on 


'sale by Mr. Arthur Reader of 58, Charing 


his wife ; the wife has been to the Guildhall, ' Cross Road, had the lady’s name (Mrs. 


KXnight) written on the title and beneath 


the portrait which faces it. 


A sprightly little volume of 97 pages 
on Paris and the towns in the north-west of 
France, bearing the title of ‘ Peregrine in 
France: a Lounger’s Journal, in Familiar 
Letters to his Friend,’ was published in 1816. 
A short preface by the friend says that they 
were published “without the knowledge 
of Peregrine, who is still abroad.” 

From a memoir in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, Oct., 1850, p. 442, it appears that the 
author was William Bromet, M.D., and the 
friend Dr. Outram, afterwards Sir Benjamin 
Outram, C.B. W. P. CourTNEY. 


** Vizr.’’—I find, in my Income Tax paper, 
No. 11, see. 4, that ‘“ineome falling under 
any of the following heads should not be 
entered on page 2 of Form No. 11, vizt.,” 
&e. It is bad enough to have to pay an 
inflated tax, but the feelings of the scholar 
ought not to be harrowed by such a display of 
ignorance as is shown in the creation of 
this wonderful “ vizt.’ It is known that 
the final z is merely another form of & or 
the Latin et, so that “viet” is short for 
videlicet. But ‘ vizt.” can only be short 
for videlicett, a form which a schoolboy 
might condemn. For obvious reasons, I 
dare not sign my name. I do not desire to 
pay a“ taxx”’; a tax is enough. 

OUTRAGED SCHOLAR. 


Froc-cur Sunpay.—In_ Buckingham- 
shire, I am told, the second Sunday in May 
is so called because fritillaries, or frog-cups, 
are then in flower, and the children, skipping 
school, and going forth to gather them, 
account the day one of their major festivals. 

St. SwiTHIn. 


TyBURN TREE AND THE MARBLE ARCH 
IMPROVEMENT.—The following paragraph 
from The Daily News of 28 April may perhaps 
be considered worthy of a niche in ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
as it chronicles the latest metropolitan im- 
provement, and one which will have the 
effect of still further effacing the site of a 
notable London landmark :— 

“The improvement at Marble Arch, which is 
now nearly completed, reminds one that it was here 
that Tyburn Tree formerly stood, the new roadway 
passing over the — where many of the victims 
were buried at the foot of the gallows. 

“* Another relic of the old days is passing away 
with the alteration of the houses at the corner of 
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Marble Arch and Edgware Road, for it was trom 
the balcony of one of these houses that the sheriffs 
used to watch the executions. The gallows, when 
not in use, was taken to pieces, and the materials 
stored in what was then the yard of ‘The New 
Inn,’ now known as Cumberland Mews, at the back 
of the Church Army’s new head-quarters building, 
Bryanston Street.” 
F. A. Russet. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 

{Much has already appeared in ‘N. & Q).’ on the 
site of Tyburn gallows. | 


“Wigwam”: ‘“TEPEE”: WICKIE- 
up.’—These three terms are constantly 
appearing in print to denote the dwellings 
of American Indians, and the discriminating 
reader must often ask himself whether there 
is any difference in their sense. The follow- 
ing passage seems worth quoting here, 
because it is unique; it contains all three 
terms at once, and shows the distinetion 
between them: ‘ Her wigwam had been 
changed from tepee-shape to the form of a 
walled wickie-up”’ (E. Gates, ‘The Plow 
Woman,’ 1907, p. 289). 

* Tepee,” a tent of skins, is from the 
Dakota language. ‘ Wickie-up” is from 
the Menominee wikiop, or Saki wekeab ; 
in the Cree form mekewap, and Montagnais 
mitshiuap, there is a curious change of 
initial w to m. The history of “ wigwam ” 
is well known, but a really interesting point 
which has never been raised is, Are not 
“wigwam”’ and wickie-up’’ ultimately 
the same word? The discrepancy in form 
is due to the different dialects from which 
we took them. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“ Her’s.”’—If we are to trust the reading 
in the Moxon * Wordsworth’ of 1865 and 
that of the one-volume edition of the * Com- 
plete Poetical Works’ issued, with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. John Morley, by Messrs. 
Macmillan in 1888, then we conclude that 
the poet uses the form “ her’s” in the third 
stanza of ‘ Three Years she grew in Sun and 
Shower.’ This is the text as it stands in 
these two reprints :— 

She shall be sportive as the fawn 

That wild with glee across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs ; 

And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 

And her’s the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 
This reading is followed in the version of 
the lyric given in Palgrave’s ‘Golden Trea- 
sury.. On the other hand, Prof. Knight 
omits the apostrophe in his edition of Words- 
worth ; but, of course, it is just possible 
that this is the result of editorial supervision. 

The Moxon issue and that of Messrs. 


Macmillan are again in agreement in giving 
**her’s’’ in the exquisite delineation ac- 
corded to the second of the fair maids 
eulogized in ‘The Triad. “ Her’s is not a 
cheek shame-stricken”’ is the reading to 
which each gives its imprimatur. . 

The likelihood that the poet’s own practice 
is represented in both poems seems to receive 
confirmation from the fact that the two 
reprints are at one in presenting the modern 
form of the pronoun in the sonnet ‘Oh what 
a Wreck,’ prompted by the pathetic illness 
of Mrs. Southey. Each gives the fifth line 
of the impressive meditation in the form 
** Hers is a holy Being, freed from Sin.” 

It is curious to find that there is still a 
tendency to disregard etymology and to 
revert to the uncritical form of the possessive 
pronoun. The anonymous writer of the 
scholarly and suggestive * Confessio Medici 
recently published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
gives it prominence by what seems to be his 
deliberate preference. Describing, on p. 102 
of his engaging discussion, the patients 
who really need the doctor, he writes, ** What 
they want is a man who has just had and 
cured a case exactly like their's.” On p. 111, 
striving to disentangle a psychological puzzle, 
he says, “ You were you, that day, and your 
brain was your's, not you.’ Again on 
p. 139 he represents a busy doctor as sum- 
ming up the domestic situation for the 
members of his family in terse and decisive 
fashion. ‘* You’ve got your work cut out 
for you,” he used to say to them, ‘ and your 
Mother has got her’s, and I’ve got mine. ? 
This instance of individual choice is notice- 
able as occurring in a remarkably able and 
well-written book. THomMas Bayne. 


THE Nose have read with 
very great interest an article, * A Chinaman 
on Oxford,’ by Mr. Maurice Baring, which 
gives much food for thought, and among 
other things affords a fine example of the 
way in which that which makes for the 
sweetness of one people, inter se, renders 
that people actually ill-savoured in the 
nostrils of another. We are alive to this 
as regards the human variety which anoints 
itself with castor-oil ; but it is, at least to 
me, surprising to find that we English are 
disgusting to any of our fellow-creatures. 

Inquired Mr. Maurice Baring of a China- 
man whom he met aboard an electric tram 
going to Hampton Court :— 

‘“** And what do you like least in England?’ ‘The 
horrible smells,’ he said. ‘Have you no smells in 
China?’ I asked. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘we have 
natural smells, but not the smell of gas and smoke 
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and coal which sickens me here. It is strange to 
me that people can find the smell of human beings 
disgusting, and be able to stand the foul stenches 
of a London street’......‘I admit,’ I said, ‘that our 
streets smell horribly of smoke and coal, but surely 
our people are clean?’ ‘ Yes, he said, ‘no doubt, 
but you forget that to us there is nothing so in- 
tolerably nasty as the smell of a clean white man !’” 
—The Morning Post, 5 May. 

“Good morning !—Have you used Pears’ 
soap ?” 

I hear from one who has had long ex- 
perience of North China that the people 
there consider that an Englishman smells 
of mutton-fat. St. SwITHIN. 


““Q IN THE CORNER.” (See 7 S. iv. 287; 
v. 15, 113, 198).—I do not think Thomas 
Haynes Bayly was the first to use the expres- 
sion, for I find this in The Stranger, Albany, 
N.Y., 23 Oct., 1813 (p. 136): ‘I once more 
spied my favourite chair, where I sat like 
Q, in @ corner.” 

The word “ favourite’? was still spelt 
in the English fashion, and so were many 
other words in which Americans now drop 
the u. RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


FREE-AND-EASY.’—The earliest quota- 
tion in the * N.E.D.’ for this term as applied 
to @ convivial gathering in a tavern is 1823, 
but here is one thirteen years earlier :— 

Next is the Club, where to their Friends in Town, 
Our Country Neighbours once a Month come down ; 
We term it Free-and-Hasy, and yet we 
Find it no easy matter to be free: 

Ew’n in our small Assembly, Friends among, 
Are minds perverse, there’s something will be 
wrong. Crabbe, * The Borough,’ p. 140. 

I quote from the Granville copy in the 

British Museum. AYEAHR. 


FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT.” (See 
2S. vii. 530; 4S. v. 285, 430; 5S. ix. 
467, 497; x. 39, 239; 6S. vii. 117; 75S. v. 
247; vi. 216, 332; vii. 75.)—The idea is 
very old and widespread. The maxim begins 
to take its present shape in Apuleius as cited 
at the second reference : 
versatio contemptum.” At the sixth and 
twelfth references ‘‘ Nimia familiaritas con- 
temptum parit”’ is cited from two collections 
of Latin proverbs of the seventeenth century; 
but it has not been pointed out that this 
form of the adage is to be found in the ‘ Ad 
Joannem fratrem Monitio’ of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, where we read :— 

““Nemini te multum familiarem ostendas, quia 


nimia familiaritas parit contemptum, et subtrac- 
tionis a studio materiam subministrat.” 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Parit enim con- 


@ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


J. G. Sawkrins.—I want information 
about James Gay Sawkins, a native of 
Yeovil. He was on Her Majesty's service 
in Jamaica, for in 1869 a Report on Geology 
was published by Messrs. Longman to 
which he contributed. There is some trace 
of his sojourn in Cuba, in some drawings 
(mostly scenery), signed J. G. Sawkins 
(1835-42). E. FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 

Compostela 49 (altos), Habana. 


CuiFFoRD’s Inn.—In what volume can 
I find the history of this Inn ? 
T. WERNER LAURIE. 
Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


Pirrson Arms.—I wish to identify the 
following arms with Pierson or Pearson of 
Thornton Manor, near Bradford, Yorkshire : 
Sable, three suns or in pale between two 
pallets erminois. Crest: a demi-lion hold- 
ing a sun or in dexter paw. Motto: ‘ Spes 
est in Deo.” 

Pierson of Tryer Hill has variation of 
tincture with pallets wavy ermine. Refer- 
‘ence to authorities giving these arms, with 
pedigrees, is desired. Siema Dera. 
| New York. 
| 


“TickET’s’’ Drawines.—Can any one 
tell us of Ticket’s” drawings and engrav- 
ings? We have two unnamed coloured 
prints—south-west views of churches, with 
landscape beyond the churehyards. One 
shows distant water across the horizon. 
| The other has a little farm and fields on the 
right. “‘ Published April 9, 1797, by .T 
Simpson, St. Paul’s Chureh-yard, and 
Darling & Thompson, Great Newport St., 
London.” FowLer. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


* SuRGEON-GENERAL JAMES PEARSE.—I am 
anxious to obtain any particulars regarding 
Dr. Pearse, his parentage, family. wife's 

-maiden name, &c. He was Surgeon to 

King Charles IT. and King James II. : 

Beyond frequent mention of him (and his 
wife) in Pepys’s *‘ Diary’ and in Army Lists 
of the period, I can find but little to help 
me. He seems to have been a master of 
| the Barber-Surgeons’ Company : but except 
| this fact nothing much is to be found in the 

Company’s records. 
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Hippocrates LecGenp.—The following is 


a rough translation of a strophe from the. 


works of a Catalan poet of the fourteenth 
century, Paul de Bellviure, who seems to 
have been a bit of a misogynist :— 

Through woman’s wiles was Solomon deceived, 
King David shamed, and Samson burnt like straw ; 
Adam was made to disobey the law, 

And Aristotle of his wits bereaved, 

And Virgil hung suspended from a thread. 

Through woman John the Baptist lost his head, 
Hippocrates made havoc of his life, 

And so, if you are fooled by maid or wife, 
At any rate you suffer in good company ! 

Most of these allusions are clear to me; 
but can any one tell me what is the story 
or legend alluded to in the case of Hippo- 
erates ? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Man IN THE AtManac.—What is the 
reference in the following ? Speaking of an 
Indian procession, Fryer (‘New Account 
of East India and Persia,’ p. 109) writes : 
“They have a man or two on horseback all 
bestuck, like our Man in the Almanack, 
with arrows.” W. CROOKE. 


Henry Bync, SERJEANT- AT- Law.—| 


Henry Byng of Gray’s Inn was son of Thomas 
Byng of Grandchester, co. Cambridge, 
D.C.L., Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
In Collins’s * Peerage’ (Brydges), vi. 81, 
he is styled “ Serjeant-at-law and Counsel 
to the University of Cambridge.’ The will 
of Sir Henry Helme of Graveley, Herts, 
M.P. for St. Albans, dated 23 Dee., 1626, 
appoints as one of his executors “‘ my friend 
Henry Bynge, esq’, Serjeant-at-law.”’ Yet 
neither in Serjeant Pulling’s ‘ Order of the 
Coif’ nor any other list of Serjeants within 
my knowledge does Henry Byng’s name 
appear. 

I can only suggest that he was one of the 


fifteen or sixteen barristers who were sum-. 


moned to take the coif shortly before the 
death of James I., but whose appointment 
never took effect, owing to a supersedeas issu- 
ing the same day. Can any correspondent 
furnish the names of these fifteen or sixteen 
lawyers thus disappointed ? 

W. D. Pink. 


Mepora Leicu.—In her autobiography, 
edited by Dr. Charles Mackay, Elizabeth 
Medora Leigh states that she was born in 
the year 1815. Lord Lovelace in ‘Astarte ’ 
gives (presumably on good authority) 
15 April, 1814, as the date of her birth. ‘I 
should be grateful to some correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q. resident in London, if he 
would kindly search the registers of births 


for those two years in order to set the 
question at rest. Medora’s mother, the 
‘Hon. Mrs. Leigh, had apartments in 
St. James’s Palace at the time. I therefore 
presume that the registration will have been 
made in that district. In order to save 
time, I should be especially grateful if 
answers were sent to me direct. 
RicHaRD EDGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


THAMES STEAMBOATS.—Can any one In- 
form me in what month of 1862, and in 
what periodical or newspaper, appeared a 
letter dealing with this subject ? It con- 
tained an allusion to Messrs. Gwynne, 
exhibitors of pumping machinery in the 
Great Exhibition of 1862. 


BristoL Porrery PLATE AND SHOE.— 
T have a Bristol Pottery plate; on it Is @ 
high-heeled shoe, and below: ‘This is the 
shoe, said Nan Sadler.”’ To what does this 
refer? The plate seems to be of about 
1760. A. M. S$. 


Nursery Rime.— The following was 
current in the nursery in my old Lincolnshire 
home sixty years ago. Can any one supply 
the first two lines, of which a lady in silks 
/and satins formed part ? The whole idea 
_is gruesome and improbable, yet was very 
popular, and the last line was punctuated 
by digging each other in the ribs :— 


She lookéd up, she lookéd down ; 
She saw a dead man on the ground, 
And from his nose unto his chin 
The worms they crawled out, the worms they 
crawled in. 
So she unto the parson said, 
**Shall I be so when I am dead?” 
yes, O yes,” the parson said; 
** You will be so when you are dead.” 
ALFRED WELBy, Lieut.-Col. 


| CAMDEN’S REMAINES CONCERNING 
'Briratne.—I have a copy of the above 
work, which is described as 
“the fift Impression, with many rare Antiquities 
never before imprinted. By the industry and care 
| of John Philipot, Somerset Herald, London, Printed 
by Thomas Harper, for John Waterson, and are to 
be sold at his shop in Pauls Churchyard, at the 
signe of the Crowne. 1637.” 


_ Mr. Quaritch in a rough list of his of 


'December, 1899, offered a copy of the 
‘same work, also described as “the  fift 
Impression,” &c., but dated 1636. I should 
be much obliged for any information con- 
cerning two fifth editions, published in two 
_ different years. Lowndes describes the 
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fifth edition as being dated 1636 or 1637, 

so I imagine he was acquainted with both. 

Is it likely there is any difference between 

the two issues other than the one figure 

in the date ? Wm. Norman. 
Plumstead. 


Sir THomas More.—In the number of 
LD’ Intermédiaire for 10 March mention is 
made of certain manuscripts of the “ héraut 
d’armes”’ Antoine de Beaulaincourt, called 
‘“*Toison d’Or.”” No. 15 among them is a 
‘Relation des derniers Jours de Thomas 
Morus,’ which is described as full of detail 
and very interesting. Is this a translation 
from some English account of his death, 
or is it an original document ? In what 
place the manuscripts of ‘‘ Golden Fleece ” 
are now preserved is not mentioned. 


EpmMunp CasTLeE, 1698-1750. — The 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. ix. p. 274, states that Castle, 
who was Dean of Hereford and Master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, was a 
native of Kent, born 14 Sept., 1698, near 
Canterbury. May this not have been 
Folkestone ? R. J. FYNMORE. 


THomMas CASTLE AND JOHN GILL, SuR- 
GEons.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. ix. p. 275, says: 

“Castle, Thomas (18042-18402), botanical and 
medical writer, was born in Kent, and after leaving 
school became a pupil of John Gill, surgeon, at 
Hythe; in his third year he began his first book, 
which he finished before going to London to carry 
on his studies. He entered Guy’s Hospital in 1826.” 

I am desirous of ascertaining if Castle 
was a native of Folkestone, son of John 
Castle, gent., who died 1830, and is buried 
in Folkestone Churchyard. 

Should not John Gill, referred to as of 
Hythe, be described as of Sandgate, where a 
John Gill, surgeon, resided in 1822 ? 

R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


GUN-CASES =TROUSERS. — In George 
Eliot’s ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ published 
in 1859, the word ‘ gun-cases” is used to 
indicate the modern trousers, which had 
supplanted pantaloons as part of the apparel 
of the Rev. Amos Barton. Was this term 
ever recognized as a colloquial one in that 
sense, or was it merely a comie invention 
of the author ? The ‘H.E.D.’ gives “‘ gun- 
case, a judges’ tippet,” 1895, as the only 
cognate use of the word. W. B. H. 


Woman wiTH MascuLtiIne NaAme.—In 
Aubrey’s ‘ Natural History of Surrey’ there 
are given three epitaphs in the Church of 


Effingham, taken from tombs erected to 
members of the ‘family of Mabanke. On 
them mention is made of Richard and John, 
the sons of Richard Mabanke, and of 
Timothy his wife. 

Richard and John, the sons, died re- 
spectively 8 Sept., 1692, and 27 March, 
1705, both in their twenty-ninth year; 
and the wife died 11 Sept., 1686. Can any 
one give me other instances of a woman 
bearing a masculine Christian name ? 

Cur. WATSON. 

{For George as a woman’s Christian name see 
9S. ii. 307, 473.] 

GRANDFATHER Ctiocks.—In 1883 Mr. 
Octavius Morgan printed in The Archeo- 
logical Journal (vol. xl. pp. 193-214) a 
‘List of Members of the Clockmakers’ 
Company of London, from the Period of 
their Incorporation in 1631 to the Year 
1732’; but no loealities of these traders 
are given. Has any exhaustive book 
appeared on the subject of old clocks ? 
and if so, who is the publisher ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

(Mr. F. J. Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches 
and their Makers,’ published by Mr. Batsford, is 
the standard work on the subject. It contains the 
names of over eight thousand makers, with bio- 
graphies of many of them. ] 


LASSELL Park, CLOCKMAKER.—Can any 
of your readers tell me when and where 
he lived? I believe he was a Cumberland 
or Westmorland man. 

W. J. WEBBER JONES. 

Huyton, Liverpool. 

[Have you consulted Britten’s book named above ?] 


MEYER Famity: Hoppner’s SISTER.— 
Can any one kindly give me the Christian 
name of my maternal great-grandmother ? 
She was sister to John Hoppner, R.A., 
1750-1810, and married my great-grand- 
father Meyer, said by ggg Png to be 
courier to George III. y grandfather 
Henry Meyer, 1782-1846, was a son of this 
marriage. He was an engraver and painter. 

T. CHAMBERLIN TIMs. 

Little Bourton, near Banbury. 


Daviy Estevens.— Who was David 
Estevens ? He painted a portrait of David 
Netto, engraved in mezzotint by James 
MeArdell (1751). IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
51, Portsdown Road, W. 


“ Minerak, 1640." —Can any reader 


throw light on the above, worked on an 
embroidered screen ? 


M. F. H 
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Replies. 
THE ‘D.N.B.: ADDITIONS AND 
CORRECTIONS. 
(10 S. ix. 182, 231, 272, 313, 372.) 


Leech, John, epigrammatist (M.A. King’s 
College, Aberdeen, 1614).—Mr. Seecombe 
says he “ was doubtless connected with the 
Leech family of Carden in Cheshire.” 

Leech, David, poet (M.A. King’s College, 
1624).—Mr. Cuthbert Hadden’s sketch states 
that he ** was probably a native of Cheshire.” 

There certainly was a family of Leche 
in Cheshire to which the English educa- 
tional writer of that name belonged; but, 
beyond the similarity of surname, there 
seems no reason to suggest a connexion 
with the Seottish writers, whose works bear 
internal evidence of their being natives of 
Montrose (Celureani). They appear to have 
been sons of the Rev. Andrew Leech, 
minister of Maryton. (See Vol. III. of ‘ Musa 
Latina Aberdonensis,’ edited for the New 
Spalding Club by Mr. W. Keith Leask.) 

Meston, William, poet (M.A. Marischal 
College, 1698).—The new facts regarding 
Meston supplied in ‘N. & Q. for 12 July, 
1890 (78. x. 21), are not made use of in 
the ‘D.N.B. account, which accordingly is 
erroneous in several particulars, including 
the date of birth. The cause of the over- 
sight is curious, and worthy of record as a 
warning to others. Mr. Aitken wrote to 
me on 19 Jan., 1894 :— 

“In the set of ‘N. & Q.’ in the British Museum 
Reading-Room the General Index to each Series is 
bound up at the end of vol. xii. of the Series, and I 
have been in the habit, in looking tor any subject, 
of rapidly_taking down each of the necessary 
volumes. But I now see that in the case of the 
Seventh and last Series the General Index is not 
with vol. xii., but separate. It would seem, then, 
that when I looked for Meston in vol. xii., the 
Index I examined was only the Index to that 
volume, and not to the whole Series; the result 
being that I did not see the valuable paper in vol. x.” 

Smith, William, principal founder and 
first Provost of the College and University 
of Pennsylvania (Alumnus of King’s College, 
1743-7).--Though his name has not been 
perpetuated like those of John Harvard and 
Elihu Yale, the direct influence of William 
Smith upon the American University system 
was undoubtedly greater than that exercised 
by either of the earlier founders. A native 
of Aberdeenshire, and educated at King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen, Smith accompanied 
two pupils to New York in 1751. In 1752 
he published ‘ Some Thoughts on Education, 
with Reasons for erecting a College in this 


Province’ ; followed in 1753 by ‘ A General 
Idea of the College of Mirania, with a Sketch 
of the Method of teaching Science and 
Religion in the Several Classes, and some 
Account of its Rise, Establishment, and 
Buildings,’ wherein, under the guise of an 
allegory, he elaborated his scheme of Uni- 
versity Education. This remarkable pam- 
phlet attracted the attention of Benjamin 
Franklin, who writes: ‘“‘ For my own part 
I know not when I have read a piece that 
has affected me more—so noble and just 
are the sentiments, so warm and animated 
the language.’ Through Franklin’s influ- 
ence Smith was appointed to a post in the 
Academy and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia, which, mainly through his exer- 
tions, was transformed in 1755 into a College 
empowered to grant degrees—Smith’s name, 
as Provost, appearing in the charter. In 
the following year was issued his ‘ Plan of 
Education’ for the new College, a pro- 
gramme in great measure based on the 
curriculum of the Provost’s Alma Mater 
at Aberdeen, which had been recast in 
1753-4 (in which years Smith revisited 
Scotland) under the guidance of the newly 
appointed Regents, Thomas Reid and 
Alexander Gerard. Recent American edu- 
cational historians agree in recognizing the 
profound significance of Smith’s ‘ Plan’ 
‘Tt may be safely affirmed,” writes Provost 
Stillé, of Pennsylvania University, 

“that in 1756 no such comprehensive scheme of 
education existed in any College in the American 
colonies...... Its best eulogy is that it has formed the 
basis of our present American College system.” 
And so Prof. Snow of Columbia University : 

‘*Well was it that in 1756 the clear individual 
thinking of William Smith, or the accident of his 
earlier association with Scottish educational reform, 
had provided the American College with a program 
adequate for its immediate needs...... Previous to 
the publication of the program —— by the 
first Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
there was nothing in the United States that in any 
way resembled a modern course of study.” 

Dr. Smith (he received honorary degrees 
from Aberdeen, Oxford, and Dublin) did 
not finally sever his connexion with the 
College till 1791, when it was reconstituted 
under its present title of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was one of the founders 
of the American Philosophical Society, the 
oldest American Academy, served as its 
first secretary, and contributed many papers 
to its Transactions. He died in 1803, aged 
seventy-six. In the same year appeared 
a collected edition, in two volumes, of his 
numerous writings. The University of Penn- 
sylvania has his portrait. 


I 


' 
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For fuller details see the following :— 

‘Memoir of Rev. William Smith, D.D.,’ by Charles 
J. Stille, 1869. 

* Life and Correspondence of Rev. William Smith,’ 
edited by his great-grandson H. W. Smith, 1880. 

‘Benjamin Franklin and the University of Penn- 
sylvania,’ edited by F. N. Thorpe, 1893. 

‘Personal Recollections of an Karly Philadelphian,’ 
by his grandson, General W. R. Smith (American 
Historical Register, 1896). 

‘ Early History of the beg ag of Pennsylvania,’ 
by G. B. Wood (1827), edited by F. D. Stone, 1896. 

‘History of the University of Pennsylvania,’ by 
T. H. Montgomery, 1900. 

‘The Origin of American Universities,’ by E. E. 
Brown, 1903. 

‘The College Curriculum in the United States,’ 
by L. F. Snow, 1907. ; 

* Abstract of some Statutes and Orders of King’s 
—_ in Old Aberdeen’ (Prof. Thomas Reid), 


‘Plan of Education in Marischal College and 
University of Aberdeen, with Reasons of it’ (Prof. 
Alexander Gerard), 1755. 

Scottish Notes and Queries (Aberdeen), 1 S. i. 137; 
vii. 14, 76, 141, 175; x. 106; xii. 84; 2S. i. 7, 85. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 


University Library, Aberdeen. 


Bourchier, Thomas (‘ D.N.B.,’ vi. 18).— 
Additional information will be found in 
“Cal. S. P. For., 1578-9,’ p. 28, where he 
is called Thomas Bowser; and ‘Cal. S. P. 
For., 1581-2,’ pp. 270, 493, where he appears 
as Bousser and Bowser. 

Maurice Chauncy did not die at Bruges, 
as is stated in ‘ D.N.B.,’ x. 172. His death 
occurred at the Charterhouse in Paris, on 
his ;return journey from Spain to Louvain 
(Dom Lawrence Hendriks, ‘The London 
Charterhouse,’ p. 307). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Millhouse, Robert.—In the course of a 
recent inquiry into unrecorded particulars 
of the life of Robert Millhouse, the ‘‘ Burns 
of Sherwood Forest,’ recourse has been 
had to the parish registers of Nottingham 
and Sneinton. These have supplied the 
marriage entry of his parents, the poet’s 
baptism, both his marriages, amended 
names of his wives, the baptisms of nine 
children, the burials of two, and eight of 
the poet’s addresses. These, collectively, 
enlarge considerably on previous biographies. 
Vide * In the Footsteps of Robert Millhouse,’ 
1908. A. STAPLETON. 


HEXAMETERS ON THE Bass Rock (10 8. 
ix. 288). — The reference is to a maca- 
ronic poem entitled ‘ Polemo-middinia inter 
Vitarvam et Nebernam,’ which is printed 
in Turnbull’s edition of ‘ The Poetical Works 
of William Drummond of Hawthornden,’ 


published by J. Russell Smith, London, 
1856. It contains 172 lines, of which the 
thirteenth runs thus :— 

Maia ubi sheepifeda atque ubi solgoosifera Bassa. 
The poem is not on the famous rock, which 
is only mentioned incidentally, but cele- 
brates a 

Fechtam terribilem, quam marvellaverat omnis 
Banda detim, et nympharum cockelshelleatarum. 
It is a very amusing production, though 
somewhat coarse in a few lines. ‘“ The 
earliest edition of the ‘ Polemo-middinia’ 
was,” Turnbull tells us, 

“printed in 1684 anonymously, and was first 
published with Drummond’s name by Dr. Gibson, 
afterwards Bishop of London, at Oxford, in 1691.” 
It will be seen that the correct epithet is 
“ solgoosifera,’ not ‘‘solangoosifera,” as 
quoted by your correspondent from some 
corrupt text. To prove this I will give 
three more lines from the editio princeps :— 
Quo viso, ad fecht noisam cecidere volucres, 

Ad terram cecidere grues, plish plashque dedere 
Sol-gooxe in pelago prope littora Bruntiliana. 


Fechta=fight. JouHN T. Curry. 


The hexameter required by Mr. GuRNEY 
occurs in the macaronic poem ‘ Polemo- 
middinia,’ first published at Edinburgh 
in 1683, but from 1691 attributed (on 
no sufficient grounds; see D.N.B.,’ s.v. 
‘Drummond, William’) to Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and often included in editions 
of his poems—as in the Maitland Club edition 
of 1832, from which I quote the relevant 
lines :-— 

Maia ubi sheepifeda atque ubi solgoosifera Bassa 
Swellant in pelago, cum Sol bootatus Edenum 
Postabat radiis madidis et shouribus atris. 

U. J. 

Edinburgh. 

[T. S. O. also thanked for reply. ] 


RicuarD III.’s MotHErR (10 S. ix. 207).— 
What is the evidence for the statement 
that this lady was, through her father Ralph 
de Neville, seventeenth in descent from 
King Alfred through his daughter Ethel- 
fleda ? lfwyn, the only child of Ealdor- 
man Ethelred and Ethelfleda, whose exist- 
ence is certain, appears as one of the bene- 
ficiaries under a three-life lease which was 
granted by the Bishop and Convent of 
Worcester to the Ealdorman and his wife 
in 804 (K., ‘C.D.,’ ceexxxix.; ‘C.S.,’ 608). 
On the death of her mother on 12 June, 
918, she succeeded to some measure of 
dominion over the Mercians, of which she was 
deprived by King Edward early in December, 
919, and was brought into Wessex, and from 
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that time nothing more is heard of her. G. D. S. speaks of Sir Robert Walpole 
Nothing is known of any marriage on her) as member for Castle Rising in 1700. This 
part, though a late authority says that! is correct, but it was Lynn for which Sir 
she was sought in marriage by a son of the Robert Walpole was member when he 
Danish king of Northumbria, and it may’ suffered his famous expulsion from the House 
have been to prevent such a marriage that of Commons in 1711 for ** notorious corrup- 
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King Edward brought his niece into Wessex. | tion.” G. Cy WaRDEN. 


She may, however, have been the religiosa | 
femina Aliwyn to whom King Eadred | 
granted land at Wiclham, near Canterbury, | 
in 948 (‘C.S.,’ 869). If a late Glastonbury | 
charter (K., ‘C.D.,’ mlxxxvii.; ‘C.S.,’ 


could be trusted, Ealdorman Ethelred had | 
a son Athelstan, who, when he became a’ 


monk of Glastonbury, enriched that church 
with the estate of Wrington in Somerset. 
But there seems to be no evidence at all 
for thinking that any grandchildren of the 
Lady of the Mercians ever existed. 
C. S. Taytor. 
Banwell. 


Porsons (10 S. ix. 308).—A. will probably 
find what he wants if he studies the interest- 
ing article on haschich (Indian hemp) in 
Pereira’s ‘ Materia Medica,’ vol. ii. part i. 
I would also refer him to ‘ Bhang-eating in 
India,’ by Dr. Norman Chevers, Medical 
Times and Gazette, 1871; and to Ringer's 
‘ Therapeutics,’ 9th ed., p. 605. 

8S. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


CasTLE Ristne (10 8. ix. 70).—There is a 
long and interesting description of this place 
in Murray’s ‘Handbook of the Eastern 
Counties.” But one of the best modern 
accounts of it may be found in *‘ Memories 
and Impressions, by my friend the late 
Hon. George C. Brodrick, Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, whose father held the living 
of Castle Rising from 1830 to 1839, when 
he removed to the Rectory of Bath. The 
father always believed that he was really 
the only legal voter there until the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and that the few other voters 
might have been struck off on scrutiny. 
In those days the Brodrick family used to 
post up to London (104 miles distant) in 
the family chariot. The history of the 
primitive place is graphically told by the 
author in his usual interesting manner. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Castle Rising was an “ancient borough 
by prescription.” It was formerly a con- 


The reason for this decayed town having 
once returned two members lies, no doubt, 
in the fact of its having been formerly, the 
most considerable seaport in Norfolk, next 
to Lynn and Yarmouth. The sea formerly 
flowed up to the town, and at the beginning 
of last century, or end of the eighteenth, 
an anchor was dug up in Haven Lane. 
This circumstance is alluded to in the 
traditionary verse :— 

Rising was a seaport town 
When Lynn was but a marsh, 
Now Lynn it is a seaport town, 
And Rising fares the worse. 
J. HotpEN MacMicHaEL. 


Srxty-Seconp RoyaL AMERICAN REGI- 
MENT (10 S. ix. 350).—This regiment has 
no connexion whatever with the present 
Ist Battalion Wiltshire Regiment (“the 
Springers”’). It was raised in 1755, and 
renumbered the 60th in 1756. It is now 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. The Wilt- 
shire was originally the 2nd Battalion of 
the 4th King’s Own, and became the 62nd 
in 1758. It served in the West Indies from 
1764 to 1769; and the only place where 
information as to the deaths of the officers 
during that period is likely to be found is 
in the Public Record Office in Chancery Lane. 

R. Lieut.-Col. 

Hamilton Barracks, N.B. 


Patm Sunpay: Fic Sunpay (10 8. ix. 
281, 374).—I ean remember when parched 
peas and dry figs were eaten in some cottages 
on Palm Sunday. The peas, soaked over- 
night, were parehed in the frying-pan 
over the fire—eooked until the insides were 
quite mealy. ; 

All through the week children gathered 
catkins, calling them “ palms,” which they 
carried about in their hands or tied as a 
sort of garland round their necks. The 
children in this knew no meaning: they 
gathered them, as they gathered everything 
else, as the springtime brought them round 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


| in due season. 


siderable place, but the harbour getting | Worksop. 


choked up with sand, it became in a manner 
deserted, lost its trade and inhabitants, 


“Spang” (10 S. ix. 327).—In the survey 


and was one of the so-called « Pocket | of its eommons (A.D. 1423) in the *‘ Coventry 
Boroughs” of England. 


Leet Book’ (E.E.T.S. No. 134), on p. 50, 
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will be found the Spane Cross and the 
Spane-broke—two lines later the Span- 
brooke (v.l. Span-brigge). This rather points 
to the M.E. spanne, with an n dropped. 
As to Spen Lane, if it was formerly called 
Ispyn, then M.E. espyn=aspen, is clearly 
indicated. 


DuncuHitt Provers (10 S. ix, 227).— 
The anonymous village referred to by St. 
SwITHIN does not differ essentially, as 
regards its indifference to sanitation, from 
several English villages and small towns 
of the present day that I could name. It 
is true the manure heaps are not actually 
in the streets, but they are in as close 
proximity to the only practicable door of the 
houses as if they were. 

There is another dunghill proverb, too, 
that may be quoted: ‘‘ Where there’s 
muck there’s money,’ muck’’ meaning 
manure, or, as they call it in North-East 
Lincolnshire, ** manner.” Cc. B. 


Sr. SwitHrn’s reference to the manure 
heaps in Northern France reminds one of 
Mark Twain's description, in ‘A Tramp 
Abroad,’ chap. xxii., of similar heaps in the 
Black Forest :— 

** We became very familiar with the fertilizer in 
the Forest. We fell unconsciously into the habit of 
judging of a man’s station in life by this outward 
and eloquent sign. Sometimes we said, ‘ Here isa 
poor devil, this is‘manifest. When we saw a 
stately accumulation, we said, ‘Here is a banker.’ 
When we encountered a country seat surrounded by 
an Alpine pomp of manure, we said, ‘ Doubtless a 
duke lives here.’ ” 

Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


This reminds me of an old distich once 
applicable to Long Sutton, a parish in 
Somerset :— 

— Long, Sutton Long, at every door a lump of 
dung ; 
Some two, some three, ‘tis the dirtiest place that 
ever you see, 
Cross-CROSSLET. 


Gorpon Howse, KentisH Town (10S. v. 
490: vi. 35, 136).—Through the services 
of Sir William Bull, M.P., I am now able to 
answer this query. The Rev. Andrew 
Mensal, who ran the house as a school, 
famous in its day, was the son of James 
Mensal of Robiestown, N.B., and vas born 
on 5 Jan., 1764. He took his M.A. at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1785. His 
patron was Alexander, fourth Duke of 
Gordon, who offered to make Mensal his 
chaplain. Mensal therefore named the house 


after the Duke, who, as everybody knows. 
raised the Gordon Highlanders. Mensal’s 
daughter married Simon Bull, grand-uncle 
of Sir William Bull. Curiously enough, 
an Aberdeen graduate is now tenant of the 


house. J. M. Buttocx. 
118, Pall Mall. 


JOHN ADAMS, SERJEANT-AT-LAw (10 S. ix. 
349).—See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ under 
Woollcombe-Adams of Ansty Hall. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 

ALTREE Famity (10 S. ix. 349).—For 
Altrey see ‘ Registers of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Marriages, 1558-1812, Parish Register 
Society, No. 16. Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


James and Edward Stephen Altree were 
plaintiffs in Altree v. Hordern, 5 Beav., 623. 
The report in Beavan does not give their 
county. It could be found, no doubt, at 
the Record Office. 

One Dr. Altree, physician and man-mid- 
wife, died (according to The Gentleman's 
Magazine) 15 May, 1751. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


STEPHEN AUSTEN, BOOKSELLER (10S. ix. 
348).—Austen was a religious bookseller, 
though not perhaps exclusively so, and dwelt 
at ‘‘The Angel and Bible” in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. One has no record of his having 
been of Newgate Street. He must, of 
course, have removed thither shortly before 
his death in 1750/1, since he was certainly 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1742, when he 
published the second edition of the learned 
Rev. Thomas Stackhouse’s ‘ History of the 
Bible, the first having appeared in 1732. 
Among religious works which he published 
was ‘‘ The Conference between King Agrippa 
and St. Paul. By George Lewis, A.M., 
Vicar of Westram. Printed by 8S. Austen,” 
&e. (London Evening Post, 21-23 Aug., 1729). 
See ibid., 20 Ap., 1732; 7 Oct. and 12-14 
Oct., 1738; Daily Advertiser, 1 May and 
5 June, 1742; and St. James's Evening Post, 
3 Ap., 1736; 9 Feb., 1738; and 23 Sept., 
1738. Also The Antiquary, March, 1905 
(‘ The London Signs and their Associations,’ 
p. 103, col. 1). 

J. HotpeN MacMIcuaeEt. 


Our index of printers and _ booksellers 
yields only one reference to Austen. His 
name occurs on the title-page of a work 
published in 1743. But there is an earlier 
reference to him in Niechols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ i. 442, where ‘ A Discourse con- 
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cerning the Confusion of Languages at 
Babel’ is * Printed for 8. Austen at the 
Angel and Bible in St. Paul’s Church-yard.” 
This was in 1730. In 1743 he was at the 
same sign, but in Newgate Street. 

I have just come across an imprint which 
takes back Stephen Austen still further. It 
is on George Markland’s * Pteryplegia; or, 
the Art of Shooting Flying, which was 
* Printed for Stephen Austen, at the Angel 
over against the North Door of St. Paul’s, 
1727.” R. A. Peppre. 

St. Bride Foundation Technical Library. 


LiverPoot Lisrary (10 8. ix. 149).—In 
a@ paper on ‘ Circulating Libraries in Boston, 
1765-1865, Mr. Charles K. Bolton, Librarian 
of the Bostun Athenzum, said that “as 
early as 1674 Francis Kirkman, a London 
bookseller, had conceived the plan of circu- 
lating a part of his collection of books.” 
See the notice of Kirkman in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


I have lately come across the following 
paragraph in the Lancashire volume of 
Beauties of England,’ p. 268 

“The Manchester Circulating Library, instituted 
in 1757, is the joint property of about 370 sub- 
scribers; the price of an admission ticket being 
tive guineas.” 

This volume of the series was written by 
John Britton, but he does not give any 
reference to an authority. 

If this statement is correct, it would 
appear that Manchester was just one year 
ahead of Liverpool in this matter. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Prisctan’s Heap (10 S. ix. 268, 375).— 
Probably the following excerpt from Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘ Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character,’ 1862 ed., p. 418, is known 
to Dr. Murray :— 

“‘ Lord Monboddo was determined to address the 
Oxoniaus in Latin, which he spoke with much 
readiness. But they could not stand the numerous 
attacks upon the head of Priscian. Lord Monboddo 
shocked the ears of the men of Eton and of 
Winchester by dreadful false quantities—verse- 
making being, in Scotland, then ag neglected, 
ep a matter little thought of by the learned 
judge. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“PROPERTY HAS ITS DUTIES AS WELL AS 
ITS RIGHTS ”’ (108. ix. 349).—Thomas Drum- 
mond, the author of the above aphorism, 
died in April, 1840—not in 1839. During 
the five years that he was Under-Secretary 
at Dublin Castle he virtually ruled every- 


thing, and by his wisdom and justice and 
the vigour of his administration, combined 
with his sympathy for the suffering and 
oppressed, did much for the tranquillity of 
Ireland. His statue in the City Hall was 
the only one ever erected by the Irish to an 
English official. CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


CAMBRIDGE Earty Lists: Sir RICHARD 
Core (10 S. ix. 350).—A work published 
by the Cambridge University Press in 1823, 
called *‘Graduati Cantabrigienses, records 
the names of Cambridge graduates and 
the years in which each degree was conferred 
from 1659 to 10 Oct., 1823. A second 
volume, bearing the same title, was pub- 
lished in 1873, under the editorship of the 
late Registrary, Henry Richards Luard, 
D.D., containing the same _ information 
from 1800 to 10 Oct., 1872. A third volume 
was issued in 1902, entitled ‘Book of 
Matriculations and Degrees’ from 1851 to 
1900, from the same Press, by the present 
Registrary, J. Willis Clark, M.A., which 
contains more complete information. 

Sir Richard Cope, 9th Baronet, of Brams- 
hill, co. Oxford, succeeded as baronet at the 
death of a cousin, 7 March, 1779, and dying 
(after being twice married) sine prole, 
6 Nov., 1806, was succeeded by a nephew. 
He was educated at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1743, M.A. 1747, D.D. 1765; 
and the only preferment which ean be traced 
easily as having been held by him was that 
of Prebendary of Westminster, to which 
he was nominated 27 April, 1754, when 
thirty-five years of age, and he seems to 
have retained it to the day of his death. 
He does not appear to have been a Pre- 
bendary of Durham, as stated by Burke and 
in other Baronetages. F. pe H. L. 

[Mr. W. Jaccarp also thanked for reply. ] 


“Srymie” at (10 8. ix. 370).—In 
his recent ‘ History of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club, St. Andrews, Mr. H. S. C. 
Everard traces several technical terms of 
golf to Dutch sources, Holland being the 
original home of golf. He suggests that 
“stymie” is a corruption of stuit mz) 


(pronounced styt my), ‘* it stops me.” 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


III.’s Horse aT THE BATTLE OF 
THE Boyne (10 S. ix. 329, 377).—URLLAD 
has not verified his reference. Dr. Brewer 
waswriting of the horse on which William ITI. 
met with his death—twelve years after the 


battle in question. 
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Tar-Pine War (10 8S. ix. 349).—The best 
life of Chinese Gordon is that by Mr. Alfred 
Egmont Hake. Much information on Gor- 
don’s work as a leader of Chinese troops 
is given in the first of its two volumes. 
Any important public library is likely to 
contain the book. W. B. 

[Further replies next week. ] 


Sir Henry Docwra (10 S. ix. 31, 58, 76, 
116, 215, 398).— Your correspondent GENEA- 
LOGIsT, by what was probably a slip of the 
pen, refers at p. 215 to Sir Basil as the son 
of Sir Henry Brooke. The names should 
be inversely placed to accord with the fact. 
Sir Basil’s only marriage was with Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Leicester, of Toft, co. 
Chester, by whom he had a son Sir Henry, 
whose marriages were three. The first was 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. John 
Winter ; the second with Anne, daughter 
of Sir George St. George: the third with 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of Henry, 
Lord Doewra. Sir Henry Brooke by his 
first wife had a son Basil, who marrying 
Margery, daughter of Sir Anthony Brabazon, 
Knt., and relict of Henry Martin, had in 
turn a son Henry, whose wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Vaughan of Buncrana. 
Of this marriage the eldest son was Basil 
of Brooke Hall, co. Donegal, who married 
Jane Wray; and the second son was Gus- 
tavus of Bunecrana, who married Jane, 
daughter of Alderman Andrew Murray of 
Dublin. 

To return to Sir Henry Brooke’s third 
marriage. Elizabeth Docwra—to use her 
maiden name—was previously married to 
Andrew Wilson of Wilson’s Fort, co. Donegal 
(M.L. Dio. Dublin, 26 Feb., 1640/41), who 
leaving by her a daughter Anne, heiress 
of the manor of Wilson’s Fort, deceased 
1 April, 1642. I will indicate presently 
a yet earlier Docwra interest in this 
estate. Anne Wilson, however, died un- 
married before 10 May, 1661, and the estate 
reverted, according to the provisions of the 
will of her uncle—Sir John Wilson, Knt. and 
Bart.—to the grandson of her aunt Anne 
(?) Wilson, Sir John’s elder sister, i.e., to 
Charles Hamilton (M.P. Killibegs, 1703). 
He was the son of Andrew Hamilton of 
Killenure by his wife Nichola, daughter 
of Sir Francis Hamilton, Bart. (N.S.), of 
Castle Hamilton, co. Cavan. A younger 


aunt, Rebecca—both being daughters of 
William Wilson from Clarye (Clare), co. 
Suffolk, the undertaker in 1610 of the estates 
of Aghagalla and Convoigh, subsequently 
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been married before 1655 to Capt. John 
Nisbitt of Tullydonnell. By process of fine 
@ portion of the Wilson estate was in 1676 
settled by Charles Hamilton and his wife 
Katherine (daughter of Sir Henry Brooke 
by his second wife) upon Capt. John Nisbitt 
and heirs; and by the Nisbitts it was sold 
in 1712 to Col. Alexander Montgomery 
of Croghan, co. Donegal. The administra- 
tion of the goods of the mother of the heiress, 
Anne Wilson—i.e., of ‘* Elizabeth Brooke, 
alias Doewra, late deceased ’’—was 10 May, 
1659, granted to her husband Sir Henry 
Brooke of Donegal. 

It is a remarkable feature in connexion 
with the plantation of Ulster that Doewra 
himself, who took so considerable a share 
in the events which preceded it, profited 
but little by the distribution of lands that 
followed the Act of Confiscation. He 
appears to have had the offer of the grant 
of 2,000 acres called Aghagalla and Convoigh 
in the Raphoe barony, co. Donegal; but 
he passed his right thereto to William Wilson 
above mentioned, who took out the letters 
patent therefor 18 July, 1610. Docwra 
refers in his will, which is dated 10 March, 
1630 31, to a promise subsequently made 
to him, by the late king ‘* of blessed memory 
(James I.), of 5,000 acres whenever the next 
plantation took place ; and he expresses 
the hope that his present Majesty (Charles I.) 
‘may be gratious unto his wife, and bestow 
the promised benefit upon her and his son. 
From the terms of his will it is evident that 
he ended his days in straitened circumstances, 
and with a keen sense of unrequited fidelity. 

J. N. Dow ine. 
67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Jamaica Recorps: WEST INDIAN 
Reaisters (10 8S. viii. 29, 274, 377, 478).— 
Mr. STAPLETON asks at p. 377 whether there 
exist any lists of births, deaths, and marriages 
for Antigua and Martinique. 

As far as Antigua is concerned, 1 have 
made inquiries from the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in this 
Presidency, and am informed that there are 
no such lists known here, and that the official 
registration of births and deaths c¢com- 
menced in Antigua only in 1856, and of 
marriages in 1844. Prior to these dates 
recourse must be had to the ministers of 
religion in the various parishes who had 
charge of the registers, of whom those 
of the Church of England alone had power 
at that time to solemnize marriages. — 
Certain lists of the dates at which the 


created the manor of Wilson’s Fort—had 


parochial registers commenced in some 
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of the parishes in the neighbouring Presi- 
dency of St. Christopher, or St. atts, have 
appeared recently in ‘N. & Q. I know of 
nothing of the kind for Martinique, which is, 
of course, a French colony. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A.. 
Antigua, W.I. 


THE SWEDISH CHURCH, PRINCE’S SQUARE, 
St. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAsT (10 8. ix. 369). 
—Dr. R. L. Tafel in his ‘ Documents con- 
cerning....Emanuel Swedenborg,’ 1875-7, 
vol. ii. pp. 611-12, cites ‘ Records of the 
Swedish Church in London’ (‘ Anteckningar 
rorande Svenska Kyrkan i London’), but 
I have never handled the book. See also 
ante, p. 260. CHARLES HIGHAM. 


“'T’ Wire Bazaar”: “ (10S. 
ix. 207).—In The Home Counties Magazine, 
iv. 28, in an article entitled ‘ Notes on a Cus- 
tom at Woking,’ mention is made of a some- 
what similar custom, lasting well into the 
last century, to that which has astonished 
St. Swirniy. The chief difference, appa- 
rently, is that it was the custom of the 
cottagers at Woking to exchange wives once 
a week, instead of once a year. The author 
declares that 
‘© as morality is commonly understood, the district 
was a peculiarly good one, erring, if anything, on 
the side of narrow-mindedness ;’ 
and he remarks in conclusion :— 

_ “TI venture to think that this is probably as 
important and complete an instance of the survival 
of the institution known as tribal marriage as can 


be found at the same period within the British 
Isles.’ 


ALAN STEWART. 


I have never heard of such a “ bazaar,” 
but the ‘sellin’ and swappin’ ”’ of wives 
amongst miners and others has often been 
noted in the newspapers in several Midland 
counties. This disposal or exchange of 
wives is not nearly so frequent as was the 
case, and those engaging in the transactions 
never seemed to doubt about their right to 
do so. The transactions usually took place 
at public-houses, and wives have been led 
to the exehange with halters round their 


necks. In this, however, there is nothing 
new. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


& have heard ‘ childer’’ used here as the 
p-ural of “ child,’ but not “ childers.” 
R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


_ St. Swirurn will find the word “ childer ” 
in common use in the West Riding of York- 
I see it occurs in Hartley's ‘ Clock 


shire. 


| 


Almanac’ for 1903, a pamphlet which 
happens to be at my elbow. Fifty years 
or so ago a very popular pit-song terminated 
with a refrain that ran :— 
Come home ! Come home to yer chi/der and me! 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Lanp (10 ix. 270, 338).— 
There is no difficulty as to the etymology. 
It is of Scandinavian origin, as was pointed 
out in Vigfusson’s ‘Icelandie Dictionary’ 
in 1869. The Icel. kjét is also pronounced 
ket, and means “offal, carrion.” Ketty is 
carrion-like, bad, putrid, rotten; and, as 
applied to soil, soft, peaty. See further in 
‘E.D.D, and ‘N.E.D., both of which give 
ket, ketty, and the etymology. 

Wa rer W. SKEAT. 


The desired derivation is not far to seek. 
The sb. ket’’ (see Halliwell’s * Dict.’) is 
from Ieel. kjét, ordure, cognate with Ger. 
Kot, id., O.E. ewéad, Du. kwaad, whence the 
Flem. quaad, adj., in ‘ The Cook’s ‘ce al 


The word “ ket” is given in Dr. Prevost’s 
‘ Dialect of Cumberland’ with the meaning 
“filth, rubbish, earrion.”” ‘ Ketty land” 
would mean dirty land, either from mud, 
&e., or from being covered with docks, 
thistles, nettles, and other weeds. M. N. 


* Ket’ is in frequent use in this country 
as equivalent to dirt, or perhaps rubbish. 
A parson friend often uses the word: * Take 
that ket away.” R. B—Rr. 

South Shields. 


Wittiam Macinn anp Moses MENDEZ 
(10 S. ix. 211).—The Moses Mendez referred 
to must be the English poet and dramatist 
who died 4 Feb., 1758. He therefore could 
not have been a contemporary of the Irish 
journalist William Maginn, who was born 
nearly fifty years later. Moses Mendez was 
the son of James Mendez of Miteham, and 
grandson of Ferdinando Mendez, who was 
Court physician to Catherine of Braganza, 
and came over from Portugal with her. 
Mendez wrote several plays which had a 
success in London, and some volumes of 
his poems were published. He married 
Anne Gabriella, daughter and coheiress of 
Sir Francis Head, 4th Baronet of The 
Hermitage, Higham, Kent, and left two 
sons, who dropped their patronymic, and 
took their mother’s name of Head. A 
grandson of his was created a baronet in 
1838. Moses Mendez, after a successful 
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career on the Stock Exchange, purchased 
a property at Long Buckenham in Norfolk, 
where he died and was buried. 

I have a pedigree of this family, and shall 
be glad to correspond with any one who 
‘can supply some missing dates, such as the 
birth of the poet and the death of his 
mother Anne, who was a member of the 
well-known Sephardic family of Da Costa. 
Mr. Bresxar will find a full account of 
Moses Mendez in * The Jewish Encyclopedia’ 
and in the ‘ D.N.B, 

T. CoLYER FERGUSSON. 
Wombwell Hall, Gravesend. 


For Moses Mendez, or Mendes, see the 
*D.N.B.,’ where, however, there is a mis- 
take in the statement that Burney, instead 
ot Boyce, wrote the music to ‘ The Shepherds’ 
Lottery. Mendes wrote verse with 
facility, and some of his songs are not want- 
ing in grace,” says the * Dietionary. He 
was a clever writer of opera verse; and of all 
the libretto-makers of the period, he perhaps 
least deserves to be written down an ass. 
But Maginn was possibly thinking of the 
refrain of a song in * The Chaplet,’ beginning 
* Push about the brisk bowl,’ where the 
lover, the miser, the beau, and so on, are 
each in turn said to deserve ** to be reckoned 
an ass.” BE. A. 


‘THe Times’ as ‘* THE THUNDERER’ 
(108. ix. 348, 396).—Carlyle used the epithet 
or its equivalent with some frequency, as 
if it were not only familiar to, but liked by, 
him. Writing, for instance, to his brother 
at Rome on 5 Feb., 1839, and describing the 
breakfast with Rogers at which the ‘* mighty 
project’ of founding the London Library 
was discussed, he observed :— 

** Now the Newspaper engine is set a-blowing ; 
slight thunder from 7he 7imes.”—‘ Carlyle and the 
London Library,’ p. 7. 

Again on Saturday, 13 June, 1840 :— 

‘** Here are certain Documents about the Library ; 
only one of which is important, and that only 
important to the length of six and sixpence—for a 
Times advertisement, which the Thunderer dunned 
me for to-day !...... Monday :—The post was missed 
on Saturday—the Thunderer did get impatient 
{papae !), anxious for his six and sixpence; I have 
paid him, and now keep the document. receipted— 
good against you !7”—TJhid, pp. 58-9. 

ALFRED F. 


PIN-BASKET”’’= YOUNGEST CHILD (10 
S. ix. 211).—This playful synonym would 
appear to be, or to have been, in common 
use throughout provincial England. Halli- 
well, apparently recognizing its general 
prevalence, includes it in his ‘ Archaic 


Dictionary’ without specifying localities. 
He simply enters it in the appropriate 
place in his work, giving as definition, 
“The youngest child of a family; often 
the weakest and smallest.” The term, so 
far as one’s knowledge goes, is not used 
in Scotland. THomMas BAYNE. 


~ Pin-basket”’ is duly recorded in the 
abridged ‘Slang Dictionary’ (Farmer and 
Henley). The expression appears to infer 
that there is no natural expectation of a 
further addition to the family. Ainsworth’s 
*Eng.-Lat. Dictionary’ (1830) has: ‘To 
pin up the basket, or bring to a conclusion, 


Concludo, finio, ad umbilicum ducere.” 
See, as to the last, Horace, * Epod.’ xiv. 8. 
Pek. 


The youngest child “pins”? the babies’ 
nursery basket; there will be no further 
use for it. Maria. 


**CAMELIAN”’ (10 S. viii. 306, 394, 493; 
ix. 131, 195, 375).—I am indeed very glad 
to have my question answered from head- 
quarters, though I frankly confess that, as 
M. C. L. suggests, I am a little disappointed 
at the result, because it would have been 
pleasant to have my own quasi-recollection 
confirmed by a writer on the other side of 
the Atlantic. I feel grateful to M. C. L. 
for the trouble he has taken in the matter. 
Truly ‘N. & Q. is ‘a boon and a blessing 
to men.” St. SwWITHIN. 


*SHam ABRAHAM” (10 8. vii. 4695 viii. 
293, 395, 477; ix. 37).—During the year 
1752 this expression became a familiar 
catchword. At the Old Bailey Sessions, 
which began on 18 February, one James 
Lowry, captain of the merchant ship Molly, 
was condemned to death “for the murder 
of Kenrie Hossack, on board the said ship, 
by whipping him to death.’ Two other 
sailors had been flogged to death by this 
cruel skipper, who was wont to salute his 
dying victims with the remark, * He is only 
shamming Abraham.” Lowry was hanged 
at Execution Doek on 25 March, 1752, in 
the presence of a furious mob, who taunted 
him with the cry, ‘“He’s shamming 
Abraham.” Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Gorpon Letters (10 8. v. 170).—At this 
reference I quoted a letter from C. K. 
Sharpe, written in 1812 to Sir Walter Scott, 
suggesting that Henrietta, Duchess of 
Gordon, *“‘had the turn of a Sappho.” 
Sharpe had seen a packet of letters she wrote 


to “a Mrs. Dunbar,” and says: ‘ How Mrs. 
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Dunbar came to preserve such documents 
is wonderful.” To my surprise, I find several 
of them quoted in Capt. Dunbar-Dunbar’s 
‘Social Life in Former Days’ (First Series, 
pp. 107-16). They are mainly literary and 
somewhat over-affectionate ; but Sharpe’s 
suggestion seems to gain countenance from 
the fact that several others from Miss Anne 
Stuart to Mrs. Dunbar are addressed ‘‘ My 
Dear Spouse.” Sharpe would have been 
more astonished than ever by seeing the 
letters in print. J. M. Butrocu. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


DaBRICHECOURT (10 S. ix. 228, 332).— 
The name being rare in England, I am 
tempted to subjoin the following, though 
it will, I fear, not forward the point In 
question :— 

**Robert Dabridgecourt, clerk in the diocese of 
Lichtield, student of Arts at Cambridge, although 
the son of an unmarried man and an unmarried 
woman, received dispensation from the Pope to be 
promoted to Holy Orders and hold a benefice, even 
with cure of souls:—He may henceforth hold any 
elective benefices of any number and kind, with or 
without cure, even of canonries and prebends, &c. 
17 Kal. Dec., 1408, Rimini., a. 2, Greg. xii.”—Lateran 

Aegesta. 

The Patent Rolls for 23 Aug., 1384, 
mention Sir Nicholas Dabrichecourt, Kt. ; 
John  Dabridgecourt, 1382 ; Eustace 
Dabrichecourt, 1357. 

St. BADDELEY. 


In 1372-3 King Edward III. granted to 
his shieldbearer (scutifero) Nicholas Dabriche- 
court the custody of the Castle of Notting- 
ham. In the same year, by another grant, 
the grantee was given the custody of the 
Forest of Sherwood, the Parks of Clipstone 
and Bestwood, the Manor of Clipstone, and 
the Lodge of Bestwood, during the King’s 
pleasure, receiving per annum for the 
custody aforesaid, as wages, all fees paid 
for expeditation of dogs and for chiminage 
within the Forest. He was also permitted 
to take for fuel as much dry wood as he 
might need. Four years later Nicholas 
Dabrichecourt had grant by letters patent 
of the same offices. A. STAPLETON. 

Nottingham. 


VIVANDIERES (10 S. ix. 171, 313).—A 
‘*‘cantiniére”’ is still attached to each regi- 
ment (or battalion) of the French army, to 
look after the men’s creature comforts in 
the shape of “petits verres’’ and similar 
extras. But nowadays she rides along in a 


commonplace cart with her husband, and 
has abandoned the coquettish uniform of 
the period preceding the war of 1871. 


Several of these uniforms are included in the 
interesting collection of nineteenth-century 
military costumes in the Musée de I’ Armée 
(Invalides). F. A. W. 


Paris. 


I would refer to Stendhal’s ‘ La Chartreuse 
de Parme. The well-known episode of 
Waterloo contains a striking sketch of the 
Vivandiére.”’ Sainte-Beuve on the best 
authority suggests that the episode is to 
do with Marengo, and not Waterloo. 

Can the “ vivandiére’”’ not have been 
introduced into the French army from the 
German ? The Marketenderin is mentioned 
as early as 1594 (Kluege’s ‘ Worterbuch ’). 

J. E. M. 


Travian Provers (10 8. ix. 329).— 
“Mane” should certainly be mano, and 
“una,” is probably anno; but I can offer 
no emendation for “vera.” ‘‘ Una mano. 
lava laltra’’=one hand washes the other. 
For the meaning of the proverb see Mr. 
KXing’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
No. 1491, s.v. ‘ Manus manum lavat,’ quoted 
from Seneca. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


mano lava laltra” (one hand 
washes the other) is, or was, probably an 
international proverb. Its Hungarian equi- 
valent is given in ‘ Adagiorum Greco- 
Latino-Vngaricorum Chiliades quinque,’ by 
Joannes Decius Baronius 


Betis RunG Backwarps (108. ix. 229).— 
Another reference to Sir W. Scott may be 
supplied 

Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street ;- 
—— are rung backward, the drums they are 
reat 5 
was the’ Provost, douce man, said, ‘Just e’en let 
be 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of 
Dundee.” 
‘The Doom of Devorgoil.’ Act II. se. ii. 
R. L. Moreton. 


Another well-known instance is when 
the bells of Edinburgh were rung backwards 
by the loyal and Presbyterian townsmen 
when the Castle was occupied by Claver- 
house during his attempt to replace James II. 
on the throne. J. Foster PALMER. 

[Mr. Joun Heppand Mr. J. T. Pace also refer 
to ‘ Bonnie Dundee.’] 


“ENTENTE CorDIALE”™ (10 S. viii. 168; 
ix. 194, 338).—See Foreign Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxxiv. (October, 1844, to January, 
1845), p. 389. L. L. I. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Cambridge Modern History.—Vol. V. The Age 
of Louis XIV. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
WE have here a wonderful collection of monographs 
on a period of exceptional interest, and one in 
which the multitude of great figures in various 
countries is notable. The length of the biblio- 
graphies attached to the volume shows the amount 
of attention which has already been paid to the 
period, but there are few experts who will not 
enjoy the varied fare put before them, which 
includes chapters on literature and the development 
of mathematics, physics, and other forms of science 
in the seventeenth century and earlier years of the 
eighteenth. At the same time we are bound to 
remark that the book is hardly suited for the 
general and tolerably uninstructed reader. The 
contributors, of course, differ in style, but the 
usual methods of exposition adopted seem to us a 
little dull. Sentence after sentence has the mark 
of a prize essay, which generally tells us in an 
inflated and imposing form much that we knew 
before. Vividness and epigram are dangerous 
things, but heaviness is almost worse, as it prevents 
history from being read at all. It is the real 
student, we take it, who will best appreciate this 
book, and such a one is seldom much concerned 
with style, even if he does not suspect its attractive- 
ness as a Cloak to conceal the absence of detailed 

knowledge. 

M. Faguet, who has taken the place of 
Bruneti¢re, in dealing with ‘French Seventeenth- 
Century Literature and its European Influence’ 
has spoilt his chapter by the condescending 
air he adopts towards other _ nations. It 
is probable that his essay would read much 
better in French. In its English form it is not 
a success, and is overweighted with generaliza- 
tions and unnecessary reflections. we need, 
for instance, to be told that if the ‘literary idio- 
syncrasy ” of Spain altogether differs from that. of 

rance, it is ‘assuredly in no sense to her dis- 
credit”? M. Faguet presents us with some com- 
monplaces concerning national influences as if they 
were discoveries. Mr. H. H. Child on ‘The 
Literature of the English Restoration, including 
Milton,’ has a big subject for one chapter, but he 
has succeeded in including a good deal of sound 
criticism and several brief and effective touches in 
his pages. ‘The Stewart Restoration,’ by Prof. 
Firth, and ‘ Religious Toleration,’ by Prot. Gwatkin, 
could not be in better hands. The latter in par- 
ticular holds the balance between the conflicting 
parties with admirable impartiality, and always 
exhibits the results of his insight in a telling form. 
Prof. J. B. Bury is interesting on Russia (1462-1682), 
and we fancy his article, like that of Mr. Nisbet 
Bain on ‘ Peter the Great and his Pupils,’ will be 
both useful and novel to many readers. ‘The 
Colonies and India,’ by Mr. EK. A. Benians and Mr. 
P. E. Roberts, is a satisfactory summary. Two 
ecclesiastical articles—one by Viscount St. Cyres 
on the Gallican Church, and another by the Rev. 
M. Kaufmann on ‘ Latitudinarianism and Pietism’ 
—are not equal to Prof. Gwatkin’s, but well 
up ~ the general level of the ‘ History,’ which is 

high. 


Throughout the volume are various brief cha- 
racters of great men such as Louis XIV. and 
Charles XII. of Sweden. Without vielding to 
mere picturesqueness, these views might have 
been extended; their very brevity is occasionally 
unfair to personalities which are of the utmost 
importance. The book as a collection of facts is 
unequalled, and as every writer in it probably 
regarded himself as “ spatiis inclusus iniquis,” we 
ought not, grog to complain of stiffness or dull- 
ness of style in some cases. But one or two con- 
tributors to this volume would (we speak from the 
point of view of the ordinary reader) profit by a 
course of English which they might reject with 
scorn, as the names of Macaulay and Froude would 
be prominent in it. 


The History of Twenty-Five Years, 1856-80. By 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B.—Vol. III. 1870-75. 
Vol. ly. 1876-80. (Longmans & Co.) 

Sire A. C. Lyaui has seen through the press this 
practical completion of the scheme, the first two 
volumes of which were published by the late Sir 
Spencer Walpole in 1904. A note at the end of the 
work explains that Sir Spencer intended to add a 
chapter on the Zulu War, the annexation of the 
Transvaal, and the Afghanistan campaigns of 
1878-81, and another on the condition a improve- 
ment of life among the working classes. This last 
would have been of particular value. The distin- 
— Civil Servant had remarkable gifts of 
ucidity and fairness. His writing is free alike 
from meretricious ornament and inaccuracy; he- 
summarizes as a rule with great skill; and he: 
supplies at the bottom of the page the sources. 
whence his views are derived. The result fully 
deserves the excellent type and form which the: 
publishers haye given it. The History can be read 
with a steady pleasure which is uncommon in the 
perusal of such efforts; and, dignified as the 
narrator’s language is, he can put a thing with 
effective brevity. From a careful study of the 
various negotiations which decided the terms of 
Germany after the war with France emerges a clear: 
view of the position of Lord Granville and the 
character of Bismarck’s policy. The story of the- 
Alabama claims seems to us treated at unnecessary 
length. The remainder of the volume is occupied 
wan the duel between Gladstone and Beaconsfield ; 
and we are pleased to see due space awarded at the- 
end to the valuable legislation which has made the 
name of Plimsoll immortal. 

Some bias regarding the great protagonists of 
these years is inevitable, and the facts that Glad- 
stone’s life has been excellently written, and that 
this great statesman always conceived, and probably 
believed, himself to be acting from the highest 
motives, give him an advantage over his rival. The 
suggestion that he had a monopoly of ideals in 
politics cannot be admitted. It is much to be 
wished that Disraeli’s long- promised biography 
should appear. The brilliancy of his speeches is 
fully recognized in these pages. 

The second volume, besides the political chapters. 
on ‘The Eastern Question,’ ‘The Russo-Turkish 
War and the Berlin Treaty,’ and ‘ Ireland, Finance, 
and the Fall of Lord Beaconsfield,’ has a long and 
interesting oe on ‘ Ritual and Religion,’ includ- 
ing notices of the Oxford Movement, Colenso, * Ecce 
Homo,’ and ‘In Memoriam.’ Able as is the summary 
of the ideas of those days, the author has hardly, 
perhaps, realized the changes which the years have: 
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brought in the general, cultivated view (if we ma 
use the term) of religion. The moditications of faith 
were due to the advancing claims of science, but 
the reader who looks in the Index for the names of 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Darwin, and tinds no mention 
of them, will surely be amazed. Where, too, is the 
recognition of the Nonconformists, whose great 
influence on religion and polities is clear to every 
observer? There would have been room and reason, 
we think, for another volume on _ non-political 
history—the history of ideas, inventions, and social 
advance. But we must not end with a note of 
dissatisfaction, since we have already from the 
distinguished author a large amount of history of 
attractive character and permanent value. 


Goethe’s Autobiography: Poetry and Truth from my 
Life. Revised Translation by M. Steele-Smith, 
with Introduction and Bibliography by Karl 
Breul, Litt.D., Ph.D. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

TuIs neat and handy edition of what may fairly be 
described as a unique classic is a welcome boon. 
Miss Steele-Smith has revised the translation of 
1849, and the result is a rendering which combines 
ease and accuracy. Dr. Breul’s Introduction is 
written with ample knowledge of the subject, and 
provides a satisfactory guide to the various aids 
available for further study of Goethe’s earlier 
years. 

. To the charm of the book the happy title 

‘Dichtung und Wahrheit’ is a suitable introduc- 

‘tion. Goethe’s was an intensely, if not morbidly, 

introspective mind, and at times we weary of his 

self-centred brilliancy ; but in these pages Wisdom 
is justitied of her great child. With a vividness 
and naturalness which are the special gift of genius, 
he recalls the early days when he threw crockery 
into the street for the pleasure of the crash, and 
the later years when his charms of person and mind 
began to flower, and he sought a publisher for his 
immensely popular, but at first derided * Werther.’ 
Like Isaac Newton, Goethe was hardly brought to 
birth, yet lived a long and important life tor the 
world—a life of such unceasing vitality that he can 
never have seriously contemplated suicide himself, 
or really felt the ‘‘ green sickness” of a Byronic 
hero. The frankness of his narrative, coloured 
though it is by the fond delusions of a succesful 
old age, reminds us of Rousseau; but there was 
little of Goethe’s joyous temperament in the author 
of the ‘Confessions.’ The very title of the ‘ Auto- 
biography’ warns us that we cannot read it with- 
out caution as to facts and motives; but in com- 
bination with such a book as Lewes’s still standard 
‘Life’ of Goethe, it is a delightful study. It 
includes much intercourse with striking men, much 
ridicule of the pedants, and much worldly wisdom 
expressed by a master of style. We cannot forbear 
our admiration for the analysis of thought and 
passion which came from this contident and 
wonderful mind. It is in his sentimental confes- 

.sions concerning women that Goethe is most extra- 

ordinary, and one can only wonder that so un- 

ashamed an exhibition of the Ego is alike possible 
and agreeable. 


The Sounds of English: an Introduction to Pho- 
netics. By Henry Sweet. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Dr. SWEET is an acknowledged authority on Eng- 

lish phonetics, and we welcome a book on a sadly 

neglected subject which is, perhaps, beyond the 


ordinary person. The present volume is, says the 
author, ‘‘more elementary, more systematically 
graduated, and more definitely based on the English 
sound-system,” than his * Primer of Phonetics,’ and 
also ‘* better adapted for self-instruction in other 
respects as well.” We hope, then, that it may be 
widely read and consulted. Amateur and un- 
scientific efforts in the direction of sound-distinetion 
are generally hopeless, however well-meaning. Some 
standard of pronunciation is needed, and two classes 
of practical legislators in the world of thought— 
our poets and our schoolmasters—are but ill in- 
structed in this respect. Dr. Sweet deals briefly with 
the difticulties of English rime and metre, and we 
hope that his efforts, with those of other experts, 
may succeed in bringing some order into the present 
chaos of English pronunciation. Details are given 
as to the way to set about study of the subjeet— 
also a bibliography of hooks which will be ** directly 
useful at the outset.” 


The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scot- 
land. By R. W. Billings. Edited by A. W. 
Wiston-Glym. Part I. (Edinburgh, E. Saun- 
ders & Co.) 

Tus is the first instalment of an admirable book 
which has long been scarce, and which is celebrated 
for the excellence of its plates. The publishers in 
issuing this edition—admirable alike in its type and 
reproductions—at a cheap price should reap the 
reward of most laudable enterprise. 

The present part includes pictures of the Abbey 
of Aberbrothock, and ecclesiastical and scholastic 
buildings in Aberdeen, among which the remark- 
able crowned tower of King’s College is prominent. 
The editor’s ‘ Biographical Introduction’ is reserved 
for a later part. What is already published is 
sufficient to show that the scheme is to be carried 
out in a worthy style. 


Browning. Selected with an Introduction by 
Augustine Birrell. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

Tus is one of the series of ‘‘Golden Poets.” Mr. 
Birrell’s selection is all that could be wished, 
though he has, he points out, been restricted by 
considerations of copyright; but we doubt if his 
Introduction is suitable for those who know little 
of the poet. He plays gracefully round the ques- 
tions such people may want an answer to, and 
wastes time on irrelevancies. The lover of Brown- 
ing, who can find nothing wrong anywhere, will be 
best pleased with his remarks. The notes at the 
end are sensible, and the illustrations are daring 
and vigorous. 
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